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could not dive under their enemy if the latter tried to ram them,
but I intended to take two of the most skilful captains, and if an
enemy cruiser tried to bombard, she would most certainly be
torpedoed, or driven off. This message was conveyed to the
Chief of Staff who answered, 'Yes, do as you propose/ I felt
very strongly that it was the duty of the Navy to use every
endeavour to help the Army to land safely, and get away from
the sea clear of interference from the enemy's ships, so I sailed
at once for Zeebrugge in the Lurcher"

Zeebrugge at that time was hardly mentioned in the sailing
directions, and there was no large-scale chart of the place ; I was
amazed at the size of the mole, its great length and breadth,
railway communications, electric cranes, etc. I had no idea that
such an ideal pkce for landing troops existed on the Belgian
coast. Large vessels can lie alongside the whole length of the
mole, which is a mile long with 28 feet of water at low-water
springs ; it is 100 yards wide, and there is room to disembark
any number of men, wagons and guns abreast of each transport.
The massive stone mole is connected with the Continental
railway system by a great steel viaduct, through which the tide
races and scours the harbour. Abreast of the railway line on
the viaduct, there is a good road and a raised footpath, which
continues along the stone parapet for the whole length of the
mole proper to the lighthouse on the extension.

During the two days I spent at Zeebrugge I explored the
mole and the canal entrance where our submarines were berthed,
the locks and the gates. I proposed to destroy the latter when
Antwerp fell, and we realised that the pkce must be abandoned
to the enemy; but everyone was optimistic in those days, and
the army hoped to be using Zeebrugge again before long, so
this was not approved. I little thought how invaluable all
the information I gathered would be to me three years later.

When I arrived at Zeebrugge four large transports were
unloading. The non-arrival of others, which had left earlier,
was causing much anxiety. We learnt later that several torpedoes
had been fired at the Dover Patrol during the previous 24 hours,
and the transports were held up at Dover. Originally they
were ordered to go outside our minefields. I urged that they
should be sent inshore of the mines in shoal water, as sub-
marines hate shallow water. This was considered rather
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